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1995  —  The  Debates  We  Didn't  Have 


"The  first  session  of  the  104th  Congress  made  history,  not  laws," 

Helen  Dewar,  The  Washington  Post,  January  2, 1996. 


For  Congress,  1995  was  a  tough  year,  more 
memorable  for  rampant  rhetoric  than  for  practical 
accomplishments.  But  for  all  the  talk,  the  debates 
that  Congress  didn't  have  this  session  may  turn  out  to 
be  more  remarkable  than  the  ones  it  did  have.  The 
language  of  most  of  the  debates  centered  on  money, 
deficits,  and  balanced  budgets.  But  that  fiscal 
vocabulary  masked  deeper  issues  —  some  were  of 
constitutional  significance.  Congress  could  not 
examine  these  issues  fully  within  the  restrictions  and 
deadlines  of  the  budget  process. 

The  debates  that  did  occur  surrounded  the  appropri¬ 
ations  bills  —  the  bills  that  have  been  at  center  stage 
during  the  recent  government  shut-down.  These 
bills  govern  the  national  checkbook.  They  determine 
which  programs  get  money  —  and  how  much  —  in 
1996.  But  few  of  the  13  appropriations  bills  were 
simply  about  spending.  "Riders"  attached  to  the 
bills  created  "checkbook  policies",  by  reaching  out  to 
specify  just  how  federal  funds  were  —  and  were  not 
—  to  be  spent.  For  example,  the  President  vetoed 
one  appropriations  bill  that  stripped  an  environ¬ 
mental  agency  of  some  of  its  enforcement  powers 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Other  appropriations 
bills  would  have  closed  agencies,  changed  the  basic 
structure  of  certain  federal  programs,  and  transferred 
new  authority  to  the  states. 

The  debates  that  didn't  occur  (could  have)  covered  a 
range  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  reached 
issues  as  fundamental  as  the  structure  of  the  U.S. 
government.  The  real  debates  would  have 
questioned  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world,  and  the 


role  of  the  federal  government  within  U.S.  borders. 
Philosophies  supporting  free  enterprise,  individual 
freedoms,  and  personal  responsibility  would  have 
clashed  openly  with  concerns  for  the  most  vulnerable 
among  us,  and  commitments  to  a  common  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  common  good.  The  clashes  would  not 
necessarily  occur  along  partisan  lines;  indeed  some 
individual  members  might  well  have  been  at  odds 
with  themselves  over  these  principles. 


What  We  Seek 

During  the  104th  Congress,  the  FCNL  General 

Committee  has  asked  staff  and  Friends  to  focus 

on  certain  priority  issues.  So,  during  the  104th 

Congress,  we  seek  to: 

•  Help  to  build  institutions  and  nonviolent 
processes  that  prevent  and  resolve  conflicts, 

•  Respond  to  particular  conflicts, 

•  Help  to  build  a  just,  equitable,  compassion¬ 
ate,  and  safe  society  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
working  to 

•  Shift  federal  budget  priorities  away  from 
military  spending  and  toward  human  needs 

•  Halt  the  production  and  global  distribution 
of  military  weaponry  to  improve  national 
and  international  security  and  advance  the 
cause  of  peace. 
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'Roots  on  the  Radio! 


"Talk  radio  is  the  town  meeting  of  our  time.  It  is 
potentially  the  most  democratic  and  interactive  medium  we 
have." 

— Mark  Sommers,  Journalist,  Director, 
Mainstream  Media  Project 

FCNL  has  been  a  small  and  persistent  voice  in 
Washington  for  half  a  century.  Now  FCNL  staff  and 
Friends  are  learning  organized  and  focused  ways  to 
share  that  voice  more  broadly,  through  public  media. 
At  its  1995  Annual  Meeting,  the  250-member  FCNL 
General  Committee  committed  a  major  part  of  its 
weekend  agenda  to  hearing  about,  discussing,  and 
practicing  techniques  for  dealing  with  "the  media." 

On  the  Radio?  In  these  days  of  internets,  satellites 
and  fiber-optic  communications,  radio  sometimes 
seems  to  be  a  "dated"  medium.  Actually,  talk  radio  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  media  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations  today.  Two  out  of  three  people  in  the  United 
States  listen  to  the  radio  during  prime  time.  Nearly 
half  of  all  adults  in  the  U.S.  now  listen  to  talk  radio 
for  a  least  an  hour  a  week,  and  many  name  it  as  their 
principal  source  of  political  information.*  Yet,  for  all 
its  popularity,  radio  remains  an  accessible  and 
relatively  informal  medium  —  ideally  suited  to  the 
expansion  of  FCNL's  small  voice. 

'Roots  on  the  Radio!  is  a  new  project,  created  by  five 
cooperating  organizations,  including  FCNL.  Its 
objective:  to  get  people  (grass-'roots)  talking  about 
issues  like  military  spending  and  the  arms  trade. 
Local  "'Roots"  teams  will  "adopt"  a  local  radio  talk 
show  —  probably  a  moderate-to-friendly  program  — 
and  plan  calls  to  the  station  during  its  open  microphone 
time.  (Many  radio  stations  offer  such  a  time,  during 
which  listeners  are  invited  to  call  in  and  speak  on  any 
topic.) 

'Roots  on  the  Radio!  represents  an  ambitious  new 
level  of  grassroots  education.  A  successful  campaign 
in  even  a  small  media  market  could  mean  that 
Friends'  perspectives  on  public  issues  reach 
thousands  of  people  who  may  never  have  considered 
our  point  of  view. 


*  According  to  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  and  the 
Press. 


Me? 

Being  a  member  of  a  'Roots  team  may  be  just 
your  cup  of  tea.  Each  'Roots  team  commits  to 
three  actions: 

•  monitor  local  radio  stations  in  order  to  find 
programs  that  encourage  listeners  to  call  in; 

•  coordinate  call-in  strategies  and  messages  with 
other  team  members  (you  and  your  team 
decide  when  and  how  often  to  call); 

•  report  on  every  attempt  to  get  on  the  radio, 
whether  successful  or  not,  to  the  FCNL  office. 


Can  I  get  help?  FCNL  has  teamed  up  with  Peace 
Action  Education  Fund,  20/20  Vision,  Women's 
Action  for  New  Directions,  and  the  World  Federalist 
Association  to  give  'Roots  teams  the  information, 
training,  advice,  and  support  they  need,  in  order  to 
get  issues  of  peace  and  disarmament  heard  on  the 
radio.  The  national  'Roots  team  will  commit  to: 

•  provide  information  (where  possible)  on  radio 
programs  in  a  particular  'Roots  team's  area; 

•  provide  regular  phone  consultations  and  training, 
to  help  participants  gain  confidence  and  new  skills 
as  radio  call-in  activists; 

•  provide  supplemental  materials  to  keep  your 
messages  current  via  fax  or  e-mail. 

The  'Roots  team  in  Washington  will  also  serve  as  an 
information  clearinghouse,  as  we  receive  your  results 
and  share  new  strategy  ideas  gleaned  from  your 
experiences.  What  we  need  now  are  individuals 
willing  to  make  the  commitment  to  form  a  'Roots  on 
the  Radio  team  in  their  local  community. 

'Roots  on  the  Radio!  means  a  small  commitment  of 
time  and  a  new  kind  of  energy.  If  you  are  interested 
in  participating,  please  call  the  FCNL  office.  We  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  others  in  your  area  who  have 
made  the  same  commitment.  And  we'll  provide  you 
with  practical  support  to  help  boost  your  confidence 
about  speaking  on  talk  radio.  Thus  an  exciting  new 
project  takes  off! 
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Checkbook  Policies: 
Reshaping  U.S.  Posture  in  the  World 


The  subject  of  U.S.  international  involvements  came  up 
many  times  within  the  context  of  the  budget 
discussions,  but  Congress  didn't  directly  debate  the 
public  policy  underpinnings  of  these  involvements. 

Through  funding  cuts,  many  in  Congress  sought  to 
reduce  drastically  the  U.S.  role  in  the  UN  and  other 
multilateral  organizations.  Attempts  were  made  to 
eliminate  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID)  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  or  at  the  very  least  to 
cut  their  funding  to  a  debilitating  extent.  Bilateral  and 
multilateral  foreign  aid  to  most  regions  (with  the 
exception  of  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union)  were  cut  dramatically.  Funding  for  the  State 
Department  was  also  cut  significantly.  At  the  same 
time,  military  expenditures  increased  unchecked. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  decisions  affecting  the 
future  role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  w^orld  community  could 
be  made  with  so  little  debate  on  the  subject 

What  Congress  Might  Have  Argued  About 

Underlying  the  budget  debates  has  been  a  major, 
ongoing  conflict  in  the  federal  government  between 
those  who  support  positive  U.S.  engagement  in  global 
concerns,  and  those  who  favor  a  more  isolationist 
policy.  Among  those  calling  for  U.S.  participation  in 
world  affairs,  there  are  further  disputes:  Should  U.S. 
involvement  be  rooted  in  multilateral  efforts  through 
the  UN  and  other  organizations  that  provide  for  world 
governance?  Or  should  U.S.  involvement  represent 
independent  U.S.  decisions  about  development 
assistance,  cooperation,  intervention,  and  agreements 
with  other  individual  nations.  Disagreements  also 
continue  between  "hawks"  and  "doves"  in  Congress 
over  the  role  of  the  military  and  the  effects  of  foreign 
military  aid  and  the  world  arms  trade. 

As  it  laid  out  the  parameters  of  the  budget.  Congress 
made  some  significant  and  damaging  decisions  about 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  1995: 

•  Continued  refusal  to  allocate  funds  for  UN  dues, 
cuts  in  voluntary  contributions  to  UN  programs, 
and  refusal  to  pay  our  share  for  past  peacekeeping 


missions  have  set  the  nation  on  a  path  toward 
discontinuing  U.S.  involvement  in  multilateral 
organizations.  At  the  same  time,  a  renewed  interest 
in  NATO  (the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  is 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  shift  back  to  U.S.-  led 
military  involvements  in  the  world. 

•  According  to  inside  sources  at  USAID,  the  cuts 
slated  for  their  agency  are  being  interpreted  to  mean 
that  sustainable,  people-centered  intemational 
development  initiatives  are  "out,"  and  immediate, 
short-term  disaster  response  is  the  proper  focus  for 
US  aid  initiatives  in  the  future.  This  major  policy 
shift  was  dictated  by  Congress  to  USAID  through 
the  language  of  purse  strings. 

•  The  failure  to  pass  a  Code  of  Conduct  on  arms 
transfers  indicated  that  Congress  did  not  feel  that 
the  U.S.  should  hold  itself  accountable  for  the  ways 
its  arms  sales  affect  world  events. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  issues  were  being  decided 

under  the  mbrick  of  spending  priorities,  a  number  of 

key  questions  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  should 

have  been  addressed  were  set  aside: 

•  Discussions  about  the  role  and  structure  of  foreign 
aid  were  cut  short  and  the  hope  that  foreign  aid 
could  have  a  more  positive,  empowering,  and 
lasting  impact  on  recipient  countries  was  put  on 
"hold,"  while  critical  energies  shifted  to  simply 
defending  foreign  aid  funding  levels. 

•  Little  or  no  mention  was  made  in  Congress  of  the 
small  percentage  of  the  federal  budget  (less  than 
1%)  that  non-military  foreign  aid  occupies,  or  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  U.S.  benefits  many  times 
over  from  the  money  it  distributes  in  foreign  aid 
packages. 

•  Virtually  no  discussion  took  place  over  the  fact 

that  Israel  and  Egypt  account  for  42%  of  total  foreign 
aid  expenditures,  with  much  of  that  allocation  going 
to  military  aid. 

•  No  debate  took  place  over  the  wisdom  of  continued 
military  aid  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 
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Oh,  What  A  Debate  That ...  Wasn't 


The  nation's  founders  wrote  a  mission  statement  in 
the  Constitution.  The  statement  has  held  up 
remarkably  well  through  two  centuries  of  unfore¬ 
seeable  social,  technical,  and  economic  change.  But 
the  very  nature  of  that  mission  statement  invites  each 
succeeding  generation  to  re-interpret,  re-apply,  and 
re-own  the  democratic  government  that  it  designed. 

So  the  questions  that  the  founders  entertained  are 
also  our  questions  today.  If  the  underlying  policy 
questions  had  been  separated  from  the  budget 
debates,  we  might  have  heard  voices  like  these  trying 
to  design  a  1990's  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
purpose  of  our  government. 

Debate  1:  What  is  the  United  States'  role  in  the 
world?  What  should  it  be? 

Representative  A:  The  days  when  nations  could 
be  self-sufficient  and  independent  from  one 
another  are  gone.  All  of  our  economies  are  tied 
to  one  another.  Our  environment,  damaged  as  it 
is,  is  one  seamless  environment.  Money  and 
goods  flow  freely  around  the  world;  only  people 
are  tied  to  nations.  The  U.S.  has  a  responsibility 
to  work  with  other  nations  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  planet. 

Representative  B:  The  U.S.  has  worked  for 
decades  to  rid  the  world  of  the  menace  of 
communism.  That  task  is  virtually  completed; 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  have  won  out. 

The  U.S.  has  a  responsibility  to  maintain  world 
leadership,  particularly  as  a  military  power,  in 
order  to  assure  that  democratic  governments  can 
survive  and  flourish  on  this  planet. 

Representative  C:  We  are  a  unique  nation,  young 
in  some  ways  but  "we  have  lived  in  the  future 
longer  than  any  other  nation."  Michael 
Harrington,  author  of  The  Other  America,  The  New 
American  Poverty,  and  The  Next  Left,  asserts  that 
the  U.S.  is  "the  only  nation  founded  on  an 
ideology."  It  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain 
its  own  identity,  even  as  it  finds  ways  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  on  challenges  that 
are  truly  global  in  scope. 


Debate  2:  Why  did  we  form  a  federation  of  states? 
What  is  the  federal  government  for?  What  are  the 
state  governments  for? 

Senator  D:  The  federal  government  relates  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  behalf  of  the  several  states. 
The  federal  government  maintains  relations  with 
other  nations,  sets  trade  policy,  makes  treaties 
and  maintains  a  standing  military  force.  The 
state  governments  develop  local  economies, 
encourage  trade  among  the  several  states,  build 
roads,  schools  and  other  public  facilities  as 
needed,  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  their  citizens. 

Senator  E:  The  federal  government  is  our 
national  government  and  we  are  all  citizens  of 
one  nation,  regardless  of  the  state  of  our 
residence.  The  federal  government  is  charged 
with  international  concerns  as  well  as  domestic 
concerns.  Promoting  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  promoting  appropriate  use  of 
natural  resources  within  the  country,  protecting 
the  physical  and  natural  environment,  and  caring 
for  the  people  of  this  country  are  all  federal 
concerns. 

Senator  F:  The  federal  government,  as  our 
national  government,  represents  the  United  States 
to  the  world.  The  federal  government  is  also  in  a 
unique  position  to  affect  the  regional,  national, 
and  international  economies,  and  so  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  several  states  to  promote 
trade  and  commerce  and  to  help  all  states  to 
participate  in  a  healthy  economy. 

The  federal  government  is  also  charged  with  the 
basic  welfare  of  all  of  its  citizens,  and  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  basic  income 
assistance  and  to  meet  the  "survival  needs" 

(food,  housing,  and  health  care)  for  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  States,  which  more  closely 
reflect  regional  and  cultural  differences  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  are  better  equipped  to 
design  specific  programs  for  the  safety,  health, 
education,  and  well-being  of  their  residents,  and 
to  protect  their  local  natural  environments. 
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Debate  3:  Should  the  government  borrow  money? 
If  so,  for  what  purpose,  and  how  much  is 
reasonable? 

Representative  G:  It  is  unconscionable  to  saddle 
the  coming  generations  with  the  federal  debt  that 
the  nation  has  built  up  in  recent  decades.  The 
interest  payments  alone  occupy  a  major  portion  of 
each  year's  federal  budget,  competing  with 
investments  in  education,  health  care,  and 
infrastructure.  The  only  way  we  will  stop  the 
federal  government  from  accumulating  more  debt 
is  to  require  that  Congress  allocate  no  more  money 
in  a  year  than  the  government  receives  in  that 
year.  This  requirement  must  be  written  into  the 
Constitution,  or  Congress  will  change  it  at  will. 

Representative  H:  Debt  is  often  necessary  to 
growth.  Corporations  and  governments  deal 
with  deficits  by  issuing  bonds.  Individuals  deal 
with  deficits  by  taking  out  mortgages  or 
shopping  with  credit  cards.  The  important  thing 
is  the  link  between  debts  and  investments.  The 
family  that  borrows  to  buy  a  home  or  to  invest  in 
their  child's  education  is  probably  making  a  wise 
choice.  The  family  that  puts  the  weekly  groceries 
on  a  credit  card  is  probably  in  trouble.  The 
federal  government  needs  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  public  investment  as  it  does  to  deficit 
reduction.  Will  our  grandchildren  inherit  an 
environment,  an  infrastructure,  and  an  education 
that  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
economy? 

Representative  I:  Balancing  the  budget 
precipitously  could  be  damaging  to  the 
economy.  Most  economists  agree  that  large 
federal  deficits  stimulate  the  economy,  while 
small  ones  slow  it  down. 

Representative  J:  Deficit  spending  can  and 
should  be  reduced  by  looking  more  carefully  at 
the  components  of  the  deficit.  On  the  spending 
side,  the  military  budget  increased  by  more  than 
half  in  real  dollars  during  the  80's.  During  the 
early  80's,  tax  revenues  were  cut  drastically  (due 
primarily  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconcil¬ 
iation  Act  of  1981).  In  1981,  David  Stockman 
predicted  correctly  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  would 
lose  over  $1  trillion  dollars  by  1985  due  to  that 


one  tax-cut  bill.  As  it  turned  out,  he  was  right. 
Those  lost  dollars  clearly  have  something  to  do 
with  the  nearly  $5  trillion  debt  that  the  U.S.  now 
carries. 

Debate  4:  How  much  military  spending  is  enough 
military  spending?  Or,  more  fundamentally,  how 
can  the  U.S.  best  assure  the  security  of  its  citizens, 
its  trading  activities,  and  its  borders? 

Senator  K:  The  world  is  a  dangerous  place. 
Although  our  "old"  enemies  have  disintegrated, 
there  are  many  unknowns,  many  unstable 
governments,  and  many  conflicts  still  raging.  The 
U.S.,  with  all  its  wealth,  is  seen  as  an  enemy 
target  by  terrorists  and  by  some  other 
governments  in  the  world.  It  is  important  to 
allow  our  military  leaders  full  reign  in  protecting 
U.S.  interests. 

Senator  L:  The  U.S.  could  contribute  to  a  safer 
world,  for  its  citizens  and  for  citizens  of  other 
countries,  by  cooperating  more  with  international 
bodies,  such  as  the  United  Nations.  The  U.S. 
does  not  necessarily  need  to  lead  every  interna¬ 
tional  action  to  control  aggression.  On  the 
contrary,  by  lending  its  solid  support  to  interna¬ 
tional  diplomatic,  civil,  and  economic  processes, 
the  U.S.  could  help  to  deter  violent  conflicts,  or 
minimize  their  scope,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  could  help  to  limit  the  scope 
of  conflict  by  limiting  its  own  participation  in  the 
sale  of  arms,  and  by  supporting  cooperative 
peace  arrangements  and  international  bans  on 
nuclear  testing. 

Senator  M:  The  military  budget  creates  jobs. 
There  is  no  way  to  cut  military  spending  without 
hurting  a  significant  number  of  people  who  count 
on  military  contracts  for  employment.  Military 
spending  is  one  politically  acceptable  way  of 
getting  more  government  dollars  into  local 
communities.  It's  important  for  the  economy,  and 
it's  not  something  that  we  can  afford  to  cut  right 
now. 

What  a  debate  this  could  have  been  in  1995.  What  a 
missed  opportunity  to  rediscover  for  ourselves  what 
we  mean  —  in  this  country,  and  in  this  time  —  by 
democracy. 
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Checkbook  Policies: 

Moving  Social  Programs  to  the  States 


When  President  Reagan  tcx)k  office  in  1981,  he 
announced  his  plans  for  a  smaller  federal  government. 
In  part,  that  plan  meant  moving  federal  social 
programs  to  the  state  level,  and  saving  money  on  the 
presumed  efficiencies  that  states  would  realize  In  the 
early  '80s,  many  of  the  smaller  health  care  and  social 
services  programs  were  combined  into  block  grants. 
These  programs  and  a  portion  of  the  federal  funds 
previously  provided  for  them  were  handed  over  to  the 
states  for  their  management. 

The  104th  Congress  has  raised  once  again  the  themes 
of  smaller  federal  government  and  state  control  of 
social  programs.  Most  of  the  proposals,  however,  have 
arisen  in  the  context  of  the  budget  debates,  with  the 
widely  shared  desire  for  deficit  reduction  driving  and 
steering  an  argument  that  is  supposedly  about  state 
control. 


Where  did  all  these  social 
programs  come  from? 

Social  programs  are  not  an  invention  of  the  1960's. 
Many  of  the  large  federal  programs  were  part  of 
the  nation's  recovery  from  the  depression  of  the 
1930's,  and  have  served  as  a  kind  of  protection 
against  the  level  of  desperation  that  marked  that 
decade. 

Food  stamps  were  first  issued  in  1939,  for 
example.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  and  the  nationwide 
Unemployment  Insurance  program  both  started 
in  1935.  The  Social  Security  system  was  set  up  in 
1935  and  was  expanded  in  1939  and  in  1956  -  60. 

The  relative  newcomers  to  the  scene  are  the  major 
health  insurance  programs.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  which  were  created  in  1965.  The  food 
stamp  program  mutated  from  a  small  pilot 
program  to  a  nationwide  entitlement  program 
under  President  Nixon  in  1971,  and  the  following 
year,  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
(SSI)  —  offering  assistance  for  low-income  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  people  —  was  adopted. 


Welfare 

In  the  move  to  transfer  social  programs  to  the  states, 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC 
or  "welfare")  was  the  focus  for  1995.  Even  without  the 
latest  round  of  reform  proposals,  states  already 

•  govern  the  level  of  benefits,  major  aspects  of 
eligibility  for  the  program,  and  the  availability  of 
support  services; 

•  are  required  to  enroll  virtually  all  able  welfare 
recipients  in  work,  training,  or  education  programs, 
provided  that  the  state  has  enough  resources  to 
support  such  programs; 

•  share  in  the  cost  of  the  AFDC  program  (paying  an 
average  of  46%.) 

"Achieving  a  bi-partisan  agreement  on  welfare 
reform  "'cannot  be  done  as  part  of  a  budget 
agreement  put  together  in  three  days  by  four  persons 
in  a  room.  This  is  something  Congress  ought  to 
participate  in.'" 

Senator  Moynihan,  NY,  as  quoted  in  Congressional 
Quarterly's  Weekly  Report,  December  23, 1995. 

So  what  would  change  if  Congress's  1995  welfare 
reform  package  were  to  become  law? 

1)  The  issue  of  entitlement.  States  would  be  allocated 
a  set  amount  of  money  for  their  programs.  They 
would  distribute  that  money  to  needy  individuals 
and  families  according  to  their  discretion.  Families 
that  met  past  eligibility  requirements  would  not 
necessarily  be  eligible. 

2)  Additional  restrictions  on  states.  States  would  not 
be  permitted  to  use  federal  funds  to  assist  any  adult 
for  more  than  5  years,  or  to  support  any  child  bom 
to  someone  who  is  already  receiving  assistance,  or  to 
assist  alcoholics  or  dmg  abusers  during  recovery 
programs.  In  the  next  five  years,  states  would  be 
required  to  enroll  at  least  half  of  their  adult  welfare 
recipients  in  a  job  or  training  situation  (whether  or 
not  resources  are  available.)  States  would  not  be  able 
to  assist  most  undocumented  or  documented 
immigrants  for  at  least  five  years  after  their  arrival  in 
the  U.S. 
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3)  Less  federal  money.  Funding  for  the  welfare  block 
grant  would  be  held  at  the  level  of  federal  funding 
each  state  received  in  1995  (or  in  another  recent 
year.)  Neither  inflation  nor  recessions  would  alter 
that  amount.  States  with  high  unemployment, 
population  growth,  or  economic  emergencies  may 
apply  for  additional  grants  or  loans.  States  are  not 
required  to  contribute  as  much  state  money  as  in  the 
past,  so  the  overall  size  of  the  programs  may  shrink. 

President  Clinton  has  vetoed  the  welfare  reform  bill, 
and  Congress  does  not  have  sufficient  agreement  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mixed  Bag 

In  constructing  block  grants.  Congress  tends  to 
combine  not  only  programs,  but  also  important  public 
policy  questions  into  one  often  ill-defined  concoction. 
Congress  should  consider  separately: 

•  What  kind  of  assistance  —  and  how  much  —  do  we 
as  a  society  want  to  guarantee  for  each  other? 

•  How  universal  and  uniform  should  such  assistance 
be?  Should  income  assistance,  for  example,  form  a 
nationwide  floor  to  protect  everyone  from  economic 
downturns,  with  other  social  assistance  programs 
being  defined  and  carried  out  locally? 

•  What  level  of  government  should  manage  the 
programs?  Who  can  do  the  job  best,  and  with  the 
least  inefficiency? 


Opportunity 

FCNL  seeks  a  full-time  Legislative  Education 
Secretary /Editor.  Job  requires  knowledge  of  and 
experience  with  legislative  processes;  excellent 
editing,  writing,  research,  and  communication 
skills;  experience  in  education  design  and 
planning;  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
Friends'  testimonies  and  FCNL's  legislative 
policies;  excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  ability 
to  work  in  coalitions.  March  15, 1996,  is  the 
deadline  for  completed  applications.  Salary  range 
$38,700  -  $48,000  with  full  benefits.  Send  letter  of 
inquiry  to  Nancy  Marlow,  FCNL,  245  Second  St., 
NE,  Washington,  D.C.  20002-5795. 


Thank  You!  Capital 
Campaign  Jubilant 

FCNL's  first  capital  fund  campaign  reached  its 
$3  million  goal  on  schedule  at  the  end  of  1995,  thanks 
to  many  volunteers  and  the  leadership  of  our 
Development  Committee  clerk,  Binford  Farlow.  As 
50th  Anniversary  Capital  Campaign  Coordinator, 
Gretchen  Hall  provided  dynamic  and  professional 
staff  support  for  the  effort. 

The  campaign  was  announced  at  the  1992  annual 
meeting  as  our  clerks  proclaimed  the  FCNL  50th 
Anniversary  Jubilee.  "Join  with  us,"  their 
announcement  urged,  "in  envisioning  a  rightly 
ordered  world  and  the  role  of  Spirit-led  Friends  in  its 
creation."  Established  to  build  a  fiscal  foundation  for 
FCNL  as  it  works  toward  that  vision,  the  campaign 
has  emphasized  endowment  funds. 

Endowments  include  the  Native  American 
Endowment  Fund,  established  by  Nebraska  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  provide  income  for  Native  American 
program  work.  The  Levering  Fund,  created  to  honor 
the  life-long  work  of  Sam  and  Miriam  Levering,  will 
provide  income  for  the  extra  expenses  of  volunteers 
and  "Friends-in- Washington."  The  Intern 
Endowment  Fund  supports  a  significant  portion  of  the 
interns'  Education  Fund  activity.  These  special  funds, 
plus  the  general  endowment,  will  continue  to  receive 
contributions  and  bequests. 

While  the  successful  capital  campaign  will  provide 
program  income  in  the  years  ahead,  it  has  also  spurred 
outreach  to  potential  new  FCNL  friends.  The  search 
for  "new  names"  started  as  part  of  the  Jubilee  Year 
celebrations.  This  effort  continues  vigorously,  with 
hundreds  of  names  being  added  to  FCNL's  newsletter 
list  from  meetings,  civic  groups,  and  personal 
suggestions. 

This  campaign  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
volunteers  involved,  and  the  number  of  contributors. 
FCNL  urges  widespread  citizen  support  in  our 
political  processes;  likewise,  the  capital  campaign  has 
been  a  model  of  broad  participation.  Such  volunteer 
involvement  will  be  critical  to  field  efforts  and  annual 
fund  work  in  1996  and  beyond. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends 
appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7 
other  Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:  Joe  Volk. 
Ned  Stowe.  Ruth  Flower,  Aura  Kanegis,  Richard 
Ewell.  Barbara  Ginsburg.  Gretchen  Hall,  and 
Arthur  Boyd.  Special  thanks  to  Herbert  G.  Graetz. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional 
mailings.Also  available  in  microform  from 
University  Microfilms  International.  300  North 
Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Congress  Delivered 


The  full  story  of  the  104th  Congress  can't  be  told  yet; 
most  of  the  punch  lines  have  been  pushed  off  to  the 
second  session.  Ehjiring  the  first  session,  conflicts 
within  parties,  between  the  two  major  parties,  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  delayed  final  decisions  many 
issues.  During  the  second  session,  the  balance  of  power 
and  pressure  could  maintain  the  standoff,  or  one  side 
could  prevail. 

All  tolled,  only  88  bills  became  law  during  the  first 
session  of  the  104th  Congress,  a  record  low  since  1933. 
Among  these  bills  were  only  7  of  the  13  appropriations 
measures  that  were  supposed  to  be  completed  by 
October  1.  The  remaining  appropriations  bills,  along 
with  a  hotly  debated  tax  package,  took  center  stage  in 
the  feud  between  Congress  and  the  President  and 
resulted  in  the  longest  shutdown  of  the  federal 
government  in  U.S.  history. 

In  their  "Contract  with  America,"  new  Republican 
leaders  promised  an  ambitious  conservative  agenda. 
The  House  passed  all  of  the  17  bills  promised  in  the  10- 
part  Contract,  but  the  Senate  agreed  to  only  eight  of 
them.  These  bills  have  become  law: 

•  H.R.  1,  to  require  Congress  to  abide  by  the  same 
workplace  laws  that  others  must  obey; 

•  S.  1,  to  restrict  Congress's  ability  to  require  action 
from  states  and  local  governments,  without 


providing  adequate  funding  ("unfunded 
mandates"); 

•  H.R.  1058,  to  limit  certain  shareholder  lawsuits 
(President's  veto  overridden); 

•  S.  244,  to  set  goals  for  federal  paperwork  reduction; 
and 

•  H.R.  1240,  setting  tougher  penalties  for  child 
pornography. 

Both  houses  have  passed  the  following  bills,  but  the 
President  has  vetoed  them,  and  so  far  there  is  no 
expectation  of  an  override: 

•  H.R.  4,  to  end  the  welfare  program  as  a  federal 
entitlement  and  transfer  it  to  the  states; 

•  H.R.  2491,  a  package  of  tax  reductions  for  some,  tax 
increases  for  low-income  workers;  and 

•  H.R.  1530,  the  military  authorization  bill,  which 
authorized,  among  other  weaponry,  increased 
funds  for  an  anti-missile  defense  system  in 
violation  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  treaty. 
(The  House  tried  and  failed  to  override  the 
President's  veto  on  this  bill.) 

The  balanced  budget  constitutional  amendment,  the 
line-  item  veto,  further  restrictions  on  immigration, 
limits  on  the  activities  of  non-profit  organizations,  and 
various  anti-crime  measures  are  expected  to  see 
further  action  in  1996. 
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